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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5 - per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph 


Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 














LO? NDON beer tat (Ger. 7373) 
Apri (2 weeks) € Weds. 2.4C 
TENNESSEE ERNIE 


April 20 (3 weeks) 6.15 G Weds. 2.4 
GRACIE FIELDS 


HIPPODROME (Ger 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 
66 WONDERFUL TIME ” 
with BILLY COTTON and his BAND TED RAY 
JOY NICHOLS CGEORCE and BERT BERNARD 
and Big Company 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.50 


NORMAN WISDOM 
Leslie Randall, Eddie Vitch. Baby Scruggs, etc. 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


PARIS TO PICCADILLY 














For Times of Performances see Daily Press 
LINNIT & DUNFEE LTD 
present 
ROBERTSON 
HARE 
‘ 4 


RALPH 
LYNN 


A New Farcical Comedy 


WILD HORSES 


by 
BEN TRAVERS 
with 
JOAN HAYVTHORNE 
CONSTANCE COLIN 
LORNE DOUGLAS 


and 
RUTH MAITLAND 
Directed by CHARLES HICKMAN 








H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 
George G Alfred Black G H. M. Tennent Ltd 


present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 
DUCHESS 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


by Terence Rattigan 


RALPH RICHARDSON 


THE WHITE CARNATION 


by R. C. Sherriff 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A non-stop laughter show—'‘Evening News 
over 1,000 performances 


PHOENIX 


ALFRED LUNT LYNN FONTANNE 


mn 


QUADRILLE 


a comedy by Noel Coward 
TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


HAYMARKET 

EDITH SYBIL KATHLEEN , WENDY 

EVANS THORNDIKE HARRISON * HILLER 
WATERS OF THE MOON 


Comedy by N. C. Hunter 


CLIVE BROOK 
NORA SWINBURNE 


ATHENE JEAN 
SEYLER CADELL 


ISABEL JEANS 
A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE 


Oscar Wilde 


LYRIC. Hammersmith 


JOHN GIELCUD’S SEASON 

JOHN GIELCUD PAMELA BROWN 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 

EILEEN HERLIE PAUL SCOFIELD 


in 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
by William Congreve 


intil 2nd May 





Wherever smoking is permitted 


ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 

















MONEY SAVED! 

— LE } 
~*~ As the _ Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS: 


May: THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
LANE, by W. Macqueen-Pope. 25 
illustrations. Foreword by _ Ivor 
Novello. Published at 21s. A saving 
of 13s. 6d. 


July: FHE UNHOLY TRADE, by 
Richard Findlater. Lavishly praised 
by all the reviewers. Published at 16s. 
A saving of 8s. 6d. 


Sept: EARLY STAGES, by John 
Gielgud. With 27 illustrations. Pub- 
lished at 12s. 6d., a saving of 5s. 
Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
a! illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 





no membership fees. You need send 





no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of buying 
past selections in stock at the special 
Club price. 


‘f must praise you for the excel- 
lent. selections,’ is the latest testi- 
monial (we have had hundreds) from 
Mr. B. FE. Redrup, Wembley, Middx. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club 1 agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing / 
agree to continue my membership thereafter 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give jour months’ notice in writing 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year's subscription 

(6 books), $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not appl» 


NAME 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASF 





ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE r.W.33 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





FESTIVAL THEATRE 4 % LY 3 
Directed by JOHN STEWART 
The Governors of Pitlochry Festival 
Society Ltd. present— 
CORONATION SEASON OF COMEDIES 
9th May to 26th September 


Weekly Repertoire of Six British Plays 


THE RIVALS CHARLEY’S AUNT 
(Sheridan) (Brandon-Thomas) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
(Oscar Wilde) 








HAY FEVER MARIGOLD 
{Noel Coward) (Harker G Pryor) 


MR. BOLFRY 
(James Bridie) 


Plays Produced by 
HERBERT M. PRENTICE 


Settings by 
HARALD MELVILL 


Unique ‘Brown Trout’ Restaurant 
Popular Concerts 


Booking from 16th March at Theatre 
Send 5d. Stamps for Complete Repertoire 


* SCOTLAND’S x 
THEATRE in the HILLS 

















You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers 


SHAKESPEARE 


VEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


Droit STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Non 


THE NINETY-FOURTH SEASON 
of Plays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
The Merchant of Venice 
Richard Ill 
Antony and Cleopatra 
The Taming of the Shrew 
King Lear 
THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEAIRE 
COMPANY with 
PEGGY ASHCROFI 
MARIUS GORING YVONNE MITCHELI 
HARRY ANDREWS RACHEL KEMPSON 
and 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
Evenings 7.30. Mats. Weds. Sats. 2.30 
All seats, 2/6-12/6, bookable through 
principal London Agents or Box Office 
Manageress Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS 
OF THE SEASON! 








Max I actOr vwottywoop 


Make Up Ww the S Cars, 


For some forty years, Max Factor Hollywood have been pioneers in every 


new cosmetic development, and today, they are universally acknowledged to be 
the world’s greatest authority on every phase of make-up. Not only are 
their products the favourites of the world’s most famous stage, screen and 
television Stars, but they are also the favourites of millions of women 


of all ages in every walk of life . .. the secret of that fashion “‘must”’. . . 
the froat | 
xe fooh. young, nalunak Covte | 

) mem 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (Ist Floor) 16, Old Bond Street, London, W.1}. 
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Over the Footlights 


HIS month we appear with a new cover 

design which we hope will appeal to our 
readers inasmuch as it permits us to illus- 
trate more generously the theme of our QUEEN MARY 
main pictorial feature. y 

Undoubtedly the greatest experience of fh ng tara 
the last few weeks was the appearances at Mary, that great lady who during 
Covent Garden, within a day or two, of a long life identified herself so 
Alicia Markova and Margot’ Fonteyn. closely with the sorrows and joys 
Balletomanes will never forget Markova’s of her people. 
Giselle on 16th March. It was as though The English stage has indeed 
all the years before had gone to make the lost an inspiring patron, for Her 
perfection of this one performance. That Majesty’s wide interest in the 
night it seemed right for Markova even to drama was lively and intelligent. 
ignore the laws of technique. All was —— pga ot — = 
transcended in the beauty of the acting and : Sepga ase eco 
the thistle-down orton which, = the Pee Oar sae wee 


: happy if need be to visit an out- 
second act particularly, seemed to belong lying little theatre to see a worth- 


to another dimension. while production. 

On the 18th Fonteyn returned to the Many actors and actresses will 
Opera House after her illness which began remember with gratitude Her 
six months ago. Again that sense of Majesty’s understanding of their 
uniqueness flooded over the audience and art, and the theatre in our land is 
proud to have brought pleasure to 
one whose frequent presence in the 
audience was always high encour- 
agement to greater achievement. 


probably never in the history of Covent 
Garden was there such a tumultous and 
warm-hearted reception as that accorded to 
Margot Fonteyn as she stood, a tiny figure 
against the black velvet curtain, banked on 
either side by a mass of flowers which 
stretched the whole width of that vast stage. 
Overheard by this writer was a remark of a famous theatre manager who, undoubtedly 
stunned by the reaction of the huge audience, said with appropriate irony, “ The trouble 
with the English is they are not an emotional people! ~ 

Miss Fonteyn is to be seen with Michael Somes in a revival of Tiresias on 17th April. 
She will not dance the rdle of Odette /Odile for the first time in the new production of the 
full Swan Lake until 7th May. Meantime Markova and Moira Shearer continue as guest 
artists with the company, and André Howard's new ballet Veneziana will have its first 


(Continued overleas) 
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EILEEN HERLIE 


who will be seen as Belvidera in ** Venice Preserv'd,”* 

Thomas Otway's rarely performed tragedy, the third 

play in John Gielgud’s season at the Lyric, Hammer- 

smith, where it opens on 14th May after a week in 
Brighton. 


performance on 9th April, with Violetta 
Elvin, Alexander Grant and Brian Shaw in 
the cast. 

Big event at Covent Garden in June will 
be the gala performance and premiére of 
Benjamin Britten's new opera Gloriana, 
which will be given in the presence of Her 
Majesty the Queen on 8th June in honour 
of her Coronation, Last summer Mr. Britten 
was given permission by Her Majesty to 
write a special opera to mark the occasion. 
The libretto is by William Plomer. ~The 
costumes and scenery have been designed 
by John Piper with choreography by John 
Cranko. 


The cast will include Joan Cross as Queen 
Elizabeth, Peter, Pears as Essex, and also 
Adele Leigh, Monica Sinclair, Jennifer 
Vyvyan, Frederick Dalberg, Geraint Evans 
and Arnold Matters. The conductor will 
be John Pritchard. 

Among plays produced too late for review 
this month is L’Enfant Prodigue, Michel 
Carré’s mime play about Pierrot, which was 
produced on 25th March at the Arts Theatre 
by Archie Harradine, with Yoma Sasburgh, 
Sara Luzita, Harold Turner, Elaine Wodson 


and Archie Harradine as the 
players in this wordless drama. 

New plays to be presented in April not 
previously mentioned include Red Headed 
Blonde, starring Yolande Donlon, which has 
its first performance at the Vaudeville on 
4th April, and Donald Wolfit’s revival of 
The Wandering Jew, at the King’s, Hammer- 
smith, also on 4th April. On the same day 
comes Stalag 17, the prisoner-of-war camp 
comedy by Donald Bevan and Edmund 
Irzcinski, which Jack Hylton and Jack Byrd 
are presenting at the Princes. Robert 
Shawley, Harold Je Stone and Garry Davis 
are three members of the original American 
production who are now in the London cast. 

After a long absence Ballets Jooss are 
returning to England and will be seen at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre for a season begin- 
ning 7th April. 

E. P. Clift plans to present William 
Douglas Home's play The Bad Samaritan in 
the West End in about two months. The 
leading parts will be played by Michael 
Dennison, George Relph, Virginia Mc- 
Kenna, Heather Stannard, Ronald Lewis 
and Jessie Winter, who makes a welcome 
return to the stage F.S. 


principal 


DOROTHY TUTIN 


has a strong emotional role in Graham Greene's first 

play, “The Living Room,”’ which Donald Albery is 

presenting at Wyndham's Theatre on 16th April, after 

a successful pre-London tour. Eric Portman, Mary 

Jerrold, Valerie Tay or, John Robinsun and Violet 

Farebrother head the cast. Peter Glenville directs, 
with décor by Leslie Hurry. 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 


Cover Portrait: isabel Jeans and Clive Brook in A Woman of No Im orlance. (Angus McBean) 
[ 
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THE OLD VIC 


** Julius 
Caesar ”’ 


@ Scenes from the fourth pro- 
duction of the current Old Vic 
season, which was followed on 
3ist March by ‘“*Murder in the 
Cathedral.” Top: An early 
scene, with L.-R. Paul Rogers 
: Douglas Campbell 
Yvonne Coulette as 
Calpurnia, Helen Cherry as 
Portia and William Squire as 
Casca. Right: The assasination 
of Caesar and below: the death 
of Brutus. 


(Pictures by Desmond Tripp 
Bristol) 





New Shows Reviewed 


“As You Like It” (King’s, Hammersmith) 
OLLOWING Oe¢edipus and anticipating 
Lear, Donald Wolfit presented As You 
Like It for a week and relaxed in the 
drolleries of Touchstone, which he displayed 
with a nimtle brilliance. Inevitably, the 
accent was on humour throughout. Even 
Corin was comic, and the discomfited 
William, about to be robbed of his Audrey, 
guffawed in a way the audience found 
infectious and was a perfect “ wow.” 
Continuous action was effected by playing 
to screens, ingeniously devised by Ernst 
Stern, which were painlessly moved and 
reversed in a few twilit seconds by supers. 
Everything has its price and the woodland 
atmosphere went. There was only one 
interval and the second half of the perform- 
ance opened with Act III, Scene 1, wherein 
the usurping Duke with peremptory brevity 
bids Oliver seek out his brother Orlando. 


This was presented as a scene of torture by 
fire, the dark background hiding the screens 
of the fir wood awaiting Orlando’s verses. 

Rosalind’s adventures and sentiments were 
pleasantly conveyed by Rosalind Iden and 
Ellen Pollock was bravely coy as Audrey. 
Among a good supporting company, two 


young men were noticeable; Tom Criddle, 
for his singing; and Desmond Tester, who 
capped a Le Beau of style and character 
with a Martext so individually humorous 
that his scene seemed much too short. 
H.G.M. 


Reviews of Mr. Wolfit's Twelfth Night and King 
Lear are inadvertently held over Reviews of his 
Merchant of Venice and Macbeth appear later in this 
issue 


“ Julius Caesar ” (Old Vic) 

CAREFUL production of Julius Caesar 

by Hugh Hunt began its run on 24th 
February. The many pillared setting by 
Tanya Moisewitsch, permanent for the first 
three Acts, was realistic and impressive. 
The action seemed to take place at night 
or in bad weather and the sense of doom 
was oppressive in spite of the glad attire 
provided the principal actors by Alan Tagg. 
Christopher Whelan’s storm music aggra- 
vated Casca’s early shake-up. Here and 
later in the Senate House, where he was 
the prime mover in the bloodless ritual of 
Caesar’s slaughter, William Squire rewarded 
that attraction that goes out to Casca when 
he gives to Brutus and Cassius his wittily 
cynical account of how Caesar put aside 
“one of these coronets.” 


Cassius, who has become the hero of this 
play according to present-day sympathies, 
was finely played by Paul Rogers in a way 
that clearly displayed the meanness and the 
greatness of the character. Douglas Camp- 
bell gave two performances—Julius Caesar 
and Octavius—so dissimilar as to make the 
programme suspect. Julius was depicted as 
pompous and elderly, with a facial resemb- 
lance to Sir Walter Scott, a profile like Mr. 
Asquith’s and a Gladstonian manner of 
speech. Octavius had a kind of Regency 
splendour of demeanour. William Devlin 
spoke the high-minded casuistry of Brutus 
with proper regard for the music of the lines 
but his Spanish make-up did not help the 
realisation of the character. He presented 
a Velasquez model with a small beard and 
a thin moustache. Robin Bailey’s smiling 
Antony was a wily politician, quite incapable 
of feeling, who made his demagogue’s appeal 
with hammer blows. The mob, not actually 
numerous, gave excellent service. They 
dressed the stage and set it alight as required. 
The poet Cinna was literally flung to them 
from a height and fortunately they caught 
him. John Warner, the human missile, 
deserves marks for his trust in them at that 
breath-taking moment. The cobbler (George 
Murcell) was an arresting figure, magnifi- 
cently impudent. 

The scenes in the tent and in the field, 
after the second interval, were conducted 
with enough sincerity and urgency to keep 
alive the excitement, despite the appearance 
of Caesar’s ghost bunched up in a seated 
posture as if brought home drunk. 

H.G.M. 





“As You Like It ''—Kings, Hammersmith 
16th February 
“The Way of the World’’—Lyric, Hammer 
smith, 19th February. 
(See pages 27-33) 
“Julius Caesar "—Old Vic, 26th February 


‘*A Guardsman's Cup of Tea"—O, 24th 
February 


‘Five Philadelphia Physicians ''"—Embassy, 
25th February. 


“The Father "'—Arts, 


“The Glorious 
February. 


“The Merchant of Venice *’ — Kings, 
Hammersmith, 9th March 


“Three Cheers —Casino, 9th March 
“Park Lame Revue "—Park Lane Theatre, 
18th March. 

** Macbeth ''—Kings, 
March. 


26th February. 


Days ""—Palace, 28th 


Hammersmith, !9th 














“A Guardsman’s Cup of Tea” (“2”) 
GUARDSMAN'S Cup of Tea, Thomas 
Browne’s neat and shapely little comedy, 

was revived for the last week in February. 

The story of the young lady-journalist, 

specialising in Engineering, living daintily 

alone in a Kensington mews, with her first 
experiment in matrimony safely over, who 
is courted by an aristocratic Major in the 

Guards and who flirts with a Guardsman in 

his regiment tecause the Major has failed 

to maintain the standard of social conduct 
she requires, needs, in addition to the 
glamour of military uniform, accurate cast- 
ing, skilful acting and good production. All 
these essentials were evident and the per- 
formance gave general satisfaction. Beryl 

Baxter was primly sweet as the lady; Derek 

Blomfield was primly correct as the Major; 

Andrew Crawford was primly attentive as 

the Guardsman; Molly Raynor was volatile 

and amusing as the Italian Princess ever on 
the verge of forgetting to be prim. Derek 


Tansley, as the not so nice and quite unprim 
second Guardsman, nearly stopped the show. 
John Penrose’s production gave the piece 
what it required. 


H.G.M. 


“ Five Philadelphia Physicians ” 
(Embassy) 

N 25th February, Hampstead Theatre 

Limited presented Five Philadelphia 
Physicians by a new American playwright, 
Hugh Evans. The play had never before 
been performed in this country or in 
America. The action takes place on a night 
in Autumn 1941, before America’s entry 
into the last war, in the front room of a 
small house in a small town in one of the 
Southern States. A negro has been lynched 
and the lynchers are searching for a negro 
boy who witnessed the crime and can 
identify the criminals. 

The title refers to a story related by an 
old Jew to a young woman in the third Act. 
The physicians refused, on various pretexts, 
to go to a poor weman in childbirth. Mark 
Dignam tells the story, and Valerie White 
receives it, in such a way that we, listening, 
share uncomfortably the guilt. There is so 
much symbolism manifest in the play that 
we suspect symbolism everywhere. 

The five characters are tied to five 
traditional characters, namely, Mary Mag- 
dalen, Judas Iscariot, Pilate, Cain and the 
Wandering Jew. They are allowed to 
wander off and around for too long, filling 
the air with repetitive talk. In the last 
Act, however, they are tugged back to their 
moorings. Mary Magdalen does her good 


Meriel Forbes 


as she appears in *“* The White Carnation,”” R. C. 
Sherriff’s new comedy, which opened at the Globe on 
20th March, too late for review this month. Sir Ralph 
Richardson is the star. (Picture by Angus McBean) 


deed unavailingly, for sister Judas sells her 
secret for 30 dollars. Sheriff Pilate has 
washed his hands of the business. Cain has 
rounded off his lynching with the sacrifice 
of the boy. The Wandering Jew, who has 
spent the centuries trying to help innocents 
who are doomed for sacrifice, has a call 
to go to Hiroshima. This last is a signi- 
ficant indication of America’s — guilty 
conscience. 

Direction was by André van Gyseghem. 

H.G.M. 


* The Father ” (Arts) 

HIS. excellent revival of Strindberg’s 

The Father, new version by Max Faber, 
was doubly notable in so much as it marked 
the return of that interesting actor Wilfrid 
Lawson, whose absence from the theatre has 
been far too long. Mr. Lawson showed 
great couragé in choosing to play the 
extremely onerous réle of the Captain—how 
much easier it would have been to return 
in a less powerful and complex play. 

This story of the unfortunate soldier- 
scientist driven to insanity by his wife, for 
whom his usefulness as father and bread- 
winner is at an end, has some improbable 
moments. In the space of twenty-four hours 
this poor creature is driven from compar- 
ative sanity to the strait jacket. It is to 


(Continued on page 26) 





Dresses designed by 
Loudon Sainthill 


oP 
executed by 


B. J. Simmons 


& Co. (1941) Ltd 
7-8 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 





Hester: They used to tell us at school that 
some of our states are as big as France 
and England put together. 


Caroline Ah! you must find it very 
draughty. I should fancy. 

The opening scene on the terrace 

at Hunstanton Chase. Lady Caro- 

line Pontefract converses with the 
young American guest. 

(L. to R.: Jean Cadell, Frances 

Hyland, and William Mervyn as 
Sir John Pontefract) 


Below: 


Gerald: Lady Hunstanton, I have such 
good news to tell you. Lord Illingworth 
has just offered to make me his secretary. 

Gerald Arbuthnot tells his friend 

Lady Hunstanton about his new 

appointment. Gerald and Hester 

are much attracted to each other 

and this makes Lord Illingworth’s 

offer all the more important to 
the young man. 

(Centre: Athene Seyler and Peter 

Barkworth) 


“A Woman of No Importance ” 
at the Savoy 


ee by Tennent Productions Ltd., this elegant revival of 

Wilde’s play was in the vanguard of the several star-studded stage 

Piceanes bs productions already announced for London during the Coronation 
pe ae season. As mentioned in our review last month sparkle has been added 
to the dialogue in a number of places, and a talented company bring 

wit and distinction to the background provided by Michael Benthall’s 

skilful direction and Loudon Sainthill’s exquisite settings and costumes. 
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Lady Stutfield: There is noth- 
ing like the beauty of home 
life, is there? 

Mr. Kelvil: Wt is the mainstay 
of our moral system in Eng- 
land, Lady Stutfield. With- 
out it we would become like 
our neighbours. 


L.-R.: Charles Perry as 

Lord Alfred Rufford, 

Joan Benham as Lady 

Stutfield, and Philip Bur- 

ton as Mr. Kelvil, M.P., 

guests at Hunstanton 
Chase. 


Lady Stutfield: How very, very 
charming those’ gold-tipped 
cigarettes of yours are, Lord 
Alfred 

Lord Alfred: They are awfully 
expensive. I can only afford 
them when I'm in debt. 


Another glimpse of the 
guests on the terrace. In 
the background is seen 
the gay and witty and 
slightly notorious Mrs. 
Allonby (Isabel Jeans). 








Right: 

Lady Stutfield: But 1 would so much like to know what 
was the wrong thing Mr. Allonby did. 

Mrs. Allonby: Well, 1 will tell you, if you solemnly 
promise to tell everybody else 

Lady Stutfield, romantic and somewhat 

simple-minded, hangs on every word of the 

sophisticated and elegant Mrs. Allonby. 


Below: 


Gerald: Mother, this is Lord Illingworth, who has 
offered to take me as his private secretary 


Lady Hunstanton has invited Gerald's 

mother to dinner. Mrs. Arbuthnot is horri- 

fied to discover that Lord Illingworth is the 
man who ruined her life. 

(Left: Nora Swinburne as Mrs. Arbuthnot 

and right, Clive Brook as Lord Illingworth) 











Gerald: 1 don't know how to 
talk. 


Lord Illingworth: Oh, talk to 
every woman as if you loved 
her, and to every man as if 
he bored you, and at the 
end of your first season you 
will have the reputation of 
possessing the most perfect 
social tact. 


Lord Illingworth, who 
has never been over- 
troubled by his own con- 
science, determines to 
have Gerald as his secre- 
tary, though he had re- 
cognised Mrs, Arbuthnot. 
After dinner he gives 
Gerald some hints on 
being a social success. 
The boy is very flattered. 


Archdeacon She is very much 
interested in her own health 


Lady Hunstanton: Ah! that is 
always a nice distraction, is 
it not? 


Another glimpse of the 
guests assembled in the 
drawing room after din- 
ner. Lady Hunstanton is 
entertaining the Ven. 
Archdeacon Daubeny 
(Aubrey Mather). 











Hester: When you came into 
the drawing-room this even- 
ing, somehow you _ brought 
with you a sense of what is 
g00d in life. 


Hester, who, with her 
puritanical upbringing, 
had been shocked by 
Mrs. Allonby’s outrage- 
ously frivolous attitude 
to life, is drawn imme- 
diately to Gerald’s 
mother, because of her 
quiet air of goodness. 


Mrs. Arbuthnot There was a 
girl once 


Gerald had thought his 
mother’s sudden dis- 
approval of his accepting 
Lord Illingworth’s offer 
to become his secretary 
most unreasonable. In 
desperation she tries to 
tell him the story of her 
girlhood betrayal. 



























Above: 


Mrs. Arbuthnot: Stop, Gerald. stop! He 
is your own father 


The dramatic moment when 
Gerald and Illingworth learn the 
truth of their relationship to each 
other. This had followed the 
scene where Hester had rushed in 
very distressed because of Lord 
Illingworth’s unwelcome advances. 
Gerald, in love with Hester, is bent 
on fighting the man who is really 
his father. 


Left: 


Mrs. Allonby: Mind you bring me _ back 
something nice from your travels 


Mrs. Allonby, unaware of the 
recent revelation, calls at Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s house at Wrockley. 








Rather than lose his son, Lord Illingworth has 

made Mrs. Arbuthnot an offer of marriage, but 

Gerald's mother refuses this belated gesture. 

Meantime the wealthy Hester settles many 

problems by revealing her determination to 
marry Gerald. 


The tableau at the final curtain after Mrs. 


* 
fad | 


Gerald and Hester wander into the 

garden once again after their recon- 

ciliation scene. All the obstacles to 

their marriage are now happily 
removed. 


Arbuthnot——* a woman of no importance ” 


has triumphantly turned the tables on Lord Illingworth. 
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Isabel Jeans (as Mrs. Al onby) in the magnificent 


red gowa ment.oned in this article. 


SABEL JEANS has probably personified 
glamour more frequently than any other 
actress on the stage. Those who have 
followed her career with fascination have 
seen her impersonate such alluring creatures 
as Margery Pinchwife in The Country Wife, 
Yasmin in Hassan, Zelie de Chaumet in 
The Rat, Nell Gwynne in Mr. Pepys, Amytis 
in The Road to Rome, Irene in La Prison- 
niére, La Gambogi in The Happy Hypocrite, 
Lady Utterwood in Hearthreak House, Mrs. 
Erlynne in Lady Windermere’s Fan and now 
the fashionably witty Mrs. Allonby in the 
current revival of A Woman of No 
Importance at the Savoy. 

No other actress can wear dazzling clothes 
with the same devastating artistry. She can 
always be relied upon to catch the breath 
of an audience, as she sweeps on to the 
stage, frequently wearing colours few other 
women would dare to choose. Who will 
ever forget that glorious morning ensemble 
in japonica pink which Cecil Beaton designed 
for her in Lady Windermere’s Fan or 
Loudon Sainthill’s flaming red creation in 
silk and organza, which draws a round of 


The Aector’s Debt 


to Decor 
by Eric Johns 


applause every night when she makes her 
entrance in the second act of A Woman of 
No Importance? 

* | cannot help thinking that Oscar Wilde 
would have been delighted with the lavish 
manner in which his highly artificial 
comedies have been staged in recent years.” 
reflected Miss Jeans. “ Our best designers 
have been inspired to create the most 
enchanting settings and costumes. Motley 
started the ball rolling with their picturesque 
designs for John Gielgud’s production of 
The Importance of Being Earnest at the 
Globe before the war; Rex Whistler was 
responsible for dressing Robert Donat’s 
revival of An /deal Husband at the West- 
minster during the war and afterwards came 
Cecil Beaton’s palatial décor for Lady 
Windermere’s Fan at the Haymarket and 
now Loudon Sainthill’s decorative staging of 
the present revival of A Woman of No 
Importance. These Wilde plays seemed to 
inspire our finest stage designers to do their 
most memorable work. 

‘Having played in two of these distin- 
guished revivals I realise that Wilde’s 
characters entail a tremendous amount of 
study and a high degree of concentration in 
actual performance. For instance, the part 
of Mrs. Allonby in A Woman of No 
Importance is all diction and timing. There 
is no question of relaxing for a second, 
because unless the epigrams are delivered at 
the right moment with the right inflection, 
all is lost and there is no response from the 
audience. Wilde is all delicacy and affect- 
ation, far more stylised than Shaw and far 
more difficult to play than Wycherley, whose 
bawdy characters are so much more human 
than Wilde’s precious aristocrats. On the 
other hand, Wilde gives his leading players 
superb exits and entrances. Helped by such 
masterly stagecraft, no actress could com- 
pletely fail as Mrs. Erlynne. 

* Stage décor has improved vastly in the 
past twenty or thirty years. It is now in 
the hands of brilliantly imaginative artists, 
who are also men and women of taste. 
Never has the theatre been served by so 
many talented designers—Cecil Beaton, 
Oliver Messel, Loudon Sainthill, Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, Anthony Holland, Fanny 


(Continued on page 34) 














Right: Rosalind Russell in a scene from ‘*Wonderful 
Town,’ America’s new smash hit musical which has 
been adapted from the play “‘My Sister Eileen.” 

(Picture by Vandamm) 


HIS department sincerely hopes Bette 
Davis does not have a jealous bone in 
her body or she is liable to end up a 
warped cripple for life seeing as how another 
Hollywood queen, Rosalind Russell, has 
spectacularly swept New York off its feet 
in the new musical comedy, Wonderful 
Town, taking with her all the glory that 
earlier this season, Miss Davis had hoped 
would be hers. And to make matters worse 
everything, all the way, was smooth sailing 
for Miss Russell. The town was already 
buzzing about her terrific performance even 
before the out-of-town opening, this happy 
hum coming from the rehearsal halls and 


those attending the final run through. The 
critics on tour added their acclaim, box 
office grosses were shattered, only minor 


changes were needed—-Broadway was anti- 
cipating the best and Rosalind Russell and 
company delivered it. (A week later, Bette 
Davis was hassling with her producers about 
going on tour with her revue, Two's Com- 
pany; followed this up with an operation 
on an infected wisdom tooth, which made 
her supposedly temporary absence from the 
cast permanent—the producers deciding to 
call the whole thing off and closing up 
unexpectedly after 89 performances and a 
loss of $320,000.) 


Wonderful Town is the musical version 
of that delightful but more than familiar 
comedy, My Sister Eileen, having been a 
series of stories, a book, a play, a motion 
picture and a staple item over the years on 
radio. It is this familiarity with the material 
at hand that brings forth our only reser- 
vation: we still prefer our musicals 
“original.” But this fable of two small 
town girls coming to the big city to pursue 
careers and settling among the weird denizens 
of Greenwich Village has inspired all con- 
nected with its musical transformation to top 
anything they have done in the past, turning 
out a gem of a musical, again so perfect 
you wonder “where can the American 
musical comedy go from here?” 

From her career in motion pictures, it 
was to be expected Rosalind Russell would 


Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent . .. . 











































































































































Mawby Green 








look stunning and have a 
with a sarcastic line. What she would carry 
over from her one appearance in a stage 
musical, Garrick Gaieties, produced by the 
Theatre Guild before Hollywood beckoned 
too many years ago, was the unknown factor. 
What she proved was that she was all of 
the old Rosalind Russell plus much, miuch 
more. To call her singing voice mediocre 
would be complimentary. Surely nobody 
has ever stopped a show four times on 
opening night with less vocal equipment. It 
is the physical animation she brings to a 
song that is so dazzling. Each number is 
paced, varied, sold solid, leaving the audi- 
ence breathless. She doubtless does not 
consider herself a dancer but when she gets 
herself caught up in a Conga line for the 
first act finale, her gawky grace, for that is 


withering way 






















what it is, and wild abandon, tear the house 
down. Her timing of a comedy line is split 
second perfect but who expected her when 
called upon to give way to low comedy with 
such fury and finesse? Her energy is bound- 
less and it radiates in all directions sparking 
her supporting players and electrifying her 
audience. Rosalind Russell, as all have 
attested, is a star. 

Sharing top honours is Leonard Bernstein’s 
music: modern, unhackneyed, full of the 
feel and drive of New York yet not ashamed 
to take time out for a quiet, sentimental 
ballad or two. The lyrics of Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green are at their happiest 
coupled with a Bernstein score and George 
Abbott’s. direction shows a master at the 
peak of his career. The dances of Donald 
Saddler and the Raoul Pene du Bois settings 
are among the most striking of many 
seasons. Robert Fryer is the lucky producer 
who corralled all this top talent and set 
them on the road to perfection. 

Jule Styne, who managed this same feat 
last year with his revival of Pal Joey, has 
not quite been able to get his professionals 
inspired with his latest production, Hazel 
Flagg. This is tased upon the motion 
picture Nothing Sacred, which starred Carole 
Lomtard and Frederic March, and you 
might remember told the sharply satiric story 
of the damned fools New Yorkers could 


make of themselves, this time over a small 
town girl supposedly dying of radium poison- 


ing. In its newest musical form, much of 
its bite is gone with author, composer and 
lyricist each taking his share of the blame. 
What is needed to cover up for them is a 
top flight performance in the title rdle, but 
unfortunately Helen Gallagher, who has 
steadily built a solid reputation for herself 
as a second lead (dancing comedienne), is 
not up to the assignment. She can still 
dance a comedy numter for more than its 
worth but she is never more than average 
in the other numerous phases that make a 
musical leading lady. 

Maggie, a quick five performance failure 
based on Barrie’s What Every Woman 
Knows, had a grand star in England’s Betty 
Paul but every one resented the way the 
music and dancing got in the way of its 
celebrated plot, particularly since Miss Paul 
in her Broadway debut was acting like a 
performer inspired. 

Riding in on the crest of its European 
triumphs, Blevins Davis and Robert Breen’s 
Porgy and Bess company has come home 
to show us what all the shouting has been 
about and win new acclaim. In a great 


many respects this is the best production 
of the Gerswhin masterpiece yet seen. All 
the music is here; the curtain no longer 
tots up and down a dozen times in the 
course of the evening to break the mood; 
Leontyne Price is far and away the best 
Bess and the singing chorus is magnificent. 
Oddly enough the tremendous animal 
vitality of the performance, which must 
certainly account for much of Europe’s 
enthusiasm, has occasioned some _reser- 
vations here. Its insistent drive eventually 
leads to a monotony that was never before 
in evidence. Unfortunate, too, is the fact 
that William Warfield, because of prior 
concert commitments, was not on hand to 
sing the réle of Porgy and his alternate 
hardly equalled the demands of the part. 
The big dramatic smash to date is William 
Inge’s Picnic, which has advanced th's new 
author from “ promising ” to “ established.” 
His first effort was the moderately successful 
Come Back, Little Sheba, which we under- 
stand was completely misinterpreted when 
produced in a small theatre outside London. 
Picnic, if anything, will probably be even 
more difficult to produce on your side 
without expert American guidance, for its 
background is a small Kansas town and its 
plain people have their roots deep in this 
mid-western milieu. The play is closely 
linked to Tennessee Williams’s The Glass 
Menagerie as a mood piece of frustrated 
individuals, but whereas Mr. Williams was 
able to “dress up” his characters with a 
touch of the bizarre: a mother who 
remembers the days she had _ seventeen 
gentleman callers and a daughter who spends 
all her time with a collection of glass 
animals and old phonograph records, Mr. 
Inge has stayed with the most ordinary, but 
by his great selective skill he has found 
the extraordinary that is in each “ average ” 
human teing. He has peopled his play first 
of all with women: a struggling young 
mother who hopes to marry her eldest 
daughter, “ the most beautiful girl in town,” 
to the town’s richest boy a frustrated old 
maid school-teacher, whose middle-aged boy 
friend is not much interested in marriage; 
an elderly neighbour whose hypochondriac 
mother made her annul her marriage many 
years ago, etc., and in their midst he has 
thrown, on the last day of summer, a big, 
trawny vagrant to stir the fires kindling 
within each. Needless to say, several blazes 
are started before the first day of autumn 
sets in and watching the flames leap makes 
for moving as well as a warm theatrical 


experience. (Continued on page 34) 





BOBBY HOWES as Ben Rumson and SALLY ANN HOWES as Jennifer, his daughter. 


“Paint Your Wagon” 


AKING their first appearance together in the West End, Bobby Howes and his daughter, 
Sally Ann, scored an immediate hit when “ Paint Your Wagon,” presented by Jack 
Hylton, had its first performance at Her Majesty’s on 11th February. The author and 
composer of this American musical, Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, were, it will 
be remembered, responsible for “ Brigadoon,” that other big American musical success 
at the same theatre. “Paint Your Wagon” is set in a North California gold mining 
town of a century ago, and the colourful scenery by Oliver Smith and delightful costumes 
by Motley make full play of the pioneering romanticism of that time and place. Agnes de 
Mille’s dance arrangements are, as always, enthralling, and Richard Bird’s lively production 
in no small measure accounts for the immediate popularity of this new musical. 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 
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Ben: He was a good man, Lord. Never drank too much 
didn’t even know the town was on fire 
The opening scene on the hilltop. While Ben Rumson is giving his long funeral discourse 
over the grave of his friend, Jennifer his young daughter, bored by the proceedings, discovers 
gold in the newly dug soil on the grave. 


‘cept this time when he was so fallin’ down drunk he 


Below: Jennifer is the only girl in the new town, and the tough gold diggers resent her 


presence. Mike Mooney (Liam Gaffney) tries to explain why when the men foregather 


outside Salem’s Store one evening two months later. 








Jennifer tries to curtsy to 
Julio Valveras, the romantic 
young Mexican who lives in 
a shack some two miles from 
the town. 
(Ken Cantril as Julio) 


Below: 


Ben: Look at this, Jen. Ain't it 
pretty’? 
Jennifer: Yeah, what's it say? 


The new town is named after 
Ben, who that same evening 
in their cabin shows Jennifer 
the painted board with pride, 
though neither of them can 
read. He tells her that 
Rumson is to be served by 


the stage coach and is to be 
a real first-class town. 





Top: The arrival of the Mormon, Jacob 
Woodling (Ormonde Douglas) and his two 
wives, Elizabeth and Sarah (June Grant and 
Joyce Neale). Ben suggests that Jacob 
should put one of his wives up for sale. 


Centre: Ben wins the day and buys Elizabeth. 


Left: Jennifer unhappy since the arrival of 

Elizabeth, decides to run away from home. 

She goes to Julio to say goodbye before she 
leaves on the coach. 








Three scenes after the 
arrival of the Fandangos 
in Rumson (above). 
Right: Sheila O'Neill as 
Yvonne Sorel and Veit 
Bethke as Pete Billings. 
and below: Aleta Morri- 
son as Carmellita and 
John Auld as Rocky in 
two sensational dance 
sequences. 
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Disaster overtakes Rumson 

when the gold gives out, and 

the trek begins again. But 

Ben refuses to leave Rum- 

son. Left: Jennifer returns 

from Boston an_ educated 
young lady. 


Below: The amusing scene 
after Ben has sold his wife 
(who has just run off with 
an Englishman) to Raymond 
Janney (Lionel Baker, right). 
Later all ends happily for 
Jennifer when Julio returns 
to Rumson, which now has 
a population of only six! 
With Julio back, Ben goes 
off once more in search of 
gold. 








Whispers from the 


OME of us have taken British ballet too 
much for granted, ever since that 
momentous night seven years ago when the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet took possession of 
Covent Garden with their incomparable 
production of The Sleeping Beauty and 
proved themselves the finest ballet company 
west of Moscow. It is therefore refreshing 
to attend the ballet with Esteban Cerda, 
Chile’s leading premier danseur, now study- 
ing in London, because his unprejudiced 
observation suggests a new approach and 
sets our estimate of the ballet in its right 
perspective. 

Mr. Cerda was a well-informed balleto- 
mane long before he left his native country. 
Being too far away from any big city likely 
to be visited by the major companies, he 
turned to books by way of compensation, 
reading Cyril W. Beaumont’s entire contri- 
bution to balletic literature, as well as Lifar’s 
and other works on Nijinsky, Taglioni, 
Pavlova and the Diaghileff Period. He also 
subscribed to any magazine that featured 
ballet on its pages. 

When the Ballets Jooss visited Chile after 
the war, three dancers stayed behind—-Ernst 
Uthoff, Rudolf Pescht and Lola Botka—to 
found the University of Chile Ballet, a 
professional group with headquarters in 
Santiago. Kurt Jooss worked with them for 
a year in 1948 and under his direction they 
produced such well known Jooss creations 
as The Green Table, Big City, Pavane and 
Old Vienna. By this time Mr. Cerda, who 
had renounced a career in medicine in order 
to become a dancer, was equal to the task 
of performing leading réles with the com- 
pany. Interest in ballet has grown to such 
an extent in Chile since then that classical 
works are now being added to the repertoire. 

Meantime Mr. Cerda came to London to 
study at the Sadler’s Wells School and later 
danced with conspicuous success in the 
Sadler's Wells revival of Samson and 
Delilah and in Confessional, when Sally 
Gilmour recently gave her farewell perform- 
ances with the Ballet Rambert. He also 
created a profound impression by his brood- 
ing, sensitive interpretation of the Man in 
Ouverture, Jack Carter’s ballet, seen at the 
Mercury last year. 

When Mr. Cerda arrived in this country 
last summer he was lucky enough to see 
The Sleeping Beauty three times during the 
first week, with Margot Fonteyn, Violetta 
Elvin and Beryl Grey dancing Aurora on 


Wings 


by Looker-on 


Esteban Cerda 
successive nights. He was most impressed 
by the ensemble work, but at first was sur- 
prised by the restraint of the ballerinas. 
Now he has learned to appreciate this quality 
and deeply admires English ballet for its 
purity of line, its beautiful finish and its 
accent on style rather than flamboyance. He 
was soon writing enthusiastic letters to 
Chile about the perfection of Fonteyn’s 
style, the admirable partnering of Michael 
Somes, the fluid grace of Svetlana Beriosova, 
the baffling technique of Brian Shaw and 
the handsome stage presence of Philip 
Chatfield. 

He was amazed at the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the happily united staff at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, where everyone looks upon 
his work as more than a job and even those 
never seen by the public take sufficient 
interest in what is happening upon the stage 
to stand in the wings whenever they get 
the chance. The Sadler’s Wells School, 
where Mr. Cerda received much appreciated 
encouragement from Harold Turner and 
Harijs Plucis, impressed him by the manner 
in which it has been designed to create an 
English style of dancing with a long distance 
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New Shows Reviewed (¢ ond.) 


Mr. Lawson’s credit that he made the situ- 
ation acceptable. At the beginning of the 
play Mr. Lawson’s Captain was already on 
the brink. The final doubt of his daughter's 
legitimacy and his wife’s taunts were thus 
more than enough to send him into the 
abyss. This was a magnificent and extremely 
moving performance; the scene in which he 
pleads with Laura to tell him the truth 
being quite unforgettable. 

Beatrix Lehmann was on the whole too 
evil as Laura. Could she, one wondered, 
have persuaded Dr. Ostermark (well played 
by Kynaston Reeves) that she was blameless, 
unless we are to presume that the doctor 
was a complete fool. 

Nora Nicholson gave a beautiful perform- 
ance as the old nurse, and Dorothy Gordon 
was charming as the unfortunate daughter. 

Peter Cotes’s production was admirable, 
but it seems unlikely that Swedish homes 
were ever so badly lighted as this one was. 
The set was designed by Ronald Brown. 

L.M. 


“ The Glorious Days ” (Palace) 
ERE was an excellent example of the 
old adage that too many cooks (how- 
ever skilled!) spoil the broth. Tom Arnold's 
new musical show, attuned to reflect the 
Coronation spirit, was in the end too.ambi- 


tious for the confines of a normal evening's 


entertainment. Too much was attempted 
by Robert Nesbitt, who directed, and by an 
odd twist it was only when the show 
departed from the theme implicit in the title 
that life and sparkle entered in. 

The show is built around the flashbacks 
in the mind of a wartime ambulance driver, 
Carol Beaumont, after she has been stunned 
by blast in a London air raid. In Act 1 
she is Nell Gwynn and one of her three 
1944 admirers is, of course, King Charles. 
This is dreary stuff. Act I] improves when 
Carol is the young Queen Victoria and No. 2 
admirer is the Prince Consort. The ball- 
room scene at Windsor Castle (1846) is 
delightful. There are happy glimpses too 
of the gay ‘nineties and an _ impressive 
tableau of the old Queen at an Investiture 
at Windsor. 

But it is Act III that really tickles the 
imagination, Carol now appears as her own 
mother, Lilian Grey, a famous musical 
comedy star. Impressions of the London 
musical stage from 1913-1937 are quite 
fascinating. There is authenticity and gaiety 
in all this, and the underlying romantic 
story comes to life. 


Anna Neagle more than deserved the 
great personal triumph she scored in the 
exacting réles of Carol, Nell Gwynn, Vic- 
toria and Lillian Grey. It is impossible to 
believe that the enchanting dancer of the 
last act was herself in musical comedy over 
twenty years ago. Miss Neagle has the 
gift of perpetual youth, and one felt, rather 
wistfully, that the cinema’s gain has been 
the theatre's loss. 

Most of the leading actors in The Glorious 
Days were called upon to play three or four 
parts, and all acquitted themselves well, 
particularly James Carney as “Charles,” 
Olaf Olsen as “ Albert,” Patrick Holt as 
“ Henry,” and Lesley Ormond as the faith- 
ful girl friend. Peter Graves was impressive 
as Carol's film star father. FS. 


“The Merchant of Venice ” 
(King’s, Hammersmith) 
THE Merchant of Venice was presented on 
9th March continuing Donald Wolfit’s 
season. Mr. Wolfit, of course, played Shy- 
lock and gave a powerful performance. The 
Jew is indeed half the play and was in this 
instance decidedly the better half. He was 
strong, villainous and venomous and _ all 
Venice seemed to be pitted against him. 
He was mobbed in the Tubal scene and 
rendered distracted. But his envenomed rage 
kept him on his course, and he finally went 
out from the Court upright, rigid with 
malice. An unpleasant creature, a villainous 
Jew, but with greatness in and about him. 
The general presentation was spare and 
tasteless and the acting by the supporting 
company lacked style. The whole thing 
seemed to set itself to show how a set of 
worthless triflers scored off an unpopular old 
miser. However, James Dale provided a 
well-spoken Antonio. Desmond Tester and 
John Killner introduced some new foolery 
into the Gobbo act. ‘“ Good sentences and 
well pronounced ” closely applied to Rosa- 
lind Iden’s * Portia.” H.G.M. 


“ Three Cheers ” (Casino) 
OM Arnold’s and Emile Littler’s Coron- 
ation revue, produced by Robert 
Nesbitt, opens brightly and_ cheerfully 
enough with the Romanos Brothers, whose 
high-speed acrobatics, especially the falling 
human tower, are truly astonishing. But 
after Vic Oliver has cracked a few jokes 
and introduced Jane Morgan, a charming 
singer with a pleasing voice and personality, 
the show falls away. The Piano Fantasia in 
which Vic Oliver plays excerpts from 
Chopin and Rachmaninoff is too long, and 
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PAMELA BROWN as Millamant and JOHN GIELGUD as Mirabell. 


~The Way of the World” 


OR the second production of his season 

at the Lyric, Hammersmith, John Gielgud 
gave us on 19th February a delightful 
revival of Congreve’s famous comedy, which 
will run until 2nd May. Mr. Gielgud him- 
self directs the play, assisted by John Rich- 
mond. The costumes and scenery by James 
Bailey are altogether entrancing. 

The company enter whole-heartedly into 
the spirit of this gay Restoration piece, and 


the undeniable complications of the plot 
matter not one tittle in the face of so much 
wit so beautifully spoken. 

“The Way of the World” is to be fol- 
lowed by Thomas Otway’s tragedy, “ Venice 
Preserv’d” on 14th May. This play, which 
had its first production in 1681, was, accord- 
ing to the records, last seen in London (at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith) in 1920. 

(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Fainall: Have we done? 


Mirabell: What you please: Ull play on to 
entertain you 


The opening scene in a Chocolate 

House in London. It is the year 

1700. Left: Gillian Webb as Betty. 

the serving maid, and right: Eric 
Porter as Fainall. 


Witwoud © pardon me!—expose the 
infirmities of my friend!—No, my dear, 
excuSe me there 


Fainall is bent on extracting some 
town scandal from the _ gossip 
Witwoud (Paul Scofield, /eft). 











The newly married 
couple, Foible and Wait- 
well, meet Mirabell in St. 
James’s Park to carry out 
his orders. Waitwell, the 
servant, is to attend upon 
Lady Wishfort disguised 
as “Sir Rowland.” 


Below: 


Mirabell : Here she comes 
ifaith, full sail, with her fan 
spread and her streamers out, 
and a shoal of fools for ten- 
ders; ha, no, I cry her mercy. 


Another meeting in the 
Park between Witwoud; 
Millamant (“who loves 
Mirabell”); Mirabell (‘in 
love with Millamant’’) 
and Millamant’s cousin, 
the daughter of Lady 
Wishfort—Mrs. _ Fainall 
(“formerly friend to 
Mirabell”). Left: Mairhi 
Russell as Minting, maid 
to Millamant, and right: 
Pauline Jameson as Mrs. 
Fainall. 





Above left: 


Mrs. Fainall: 1s it possible? Dost thou 
hate those vipers, men. 


Mrs. Marwood: I have done hating ‘em, 
and am now come to despise ‘em; the 
next thing I have to do, is eternally to 
forget them 


Mrs. Marwood and Mrs. Fainall 

indulge in some verbal fencing on 

the subject of men. Left: Eileen 
Herlie as Mrs. Marwood. 


Above: 

Fainall: if the worst comes to the worst 
I'll turn my wife to grass—I have already 
a deed of settlement of the best part of 
her estate; which I wheedied out of her: 
and that you shall partake at least. 

T.ie unscrupulous Fainall plans to 

carry on his affair with Mrs. Mar- 

wood on the proceeds of his wife’s 

estate. 


Left: 

Witwoud: Petulant’s an enemy to learning: 
he relies altogether on his parts. 

Millamant and Mrs. Marwood are 

not amused by the gallantries of 

the fop Witwoud and his friend 
Petulant (Richard Wordsworth). 











Lady Wishfort: Will you drink 
anything after your journey, 
nephew? 

The fabulous Lady Wishfort, 

still in the marriage market, 

greets her nephew Sir Wilful 

Witwoud, half brother to 

Witwoud, who cannot en- 

dure his rough country ways. 

(Brewster Mason as Sir 
Wilful) 


Below ° 


Lady Wishfort: Out upon't! At 
years of discretion, and comport 
yourself at this tantipole rate! 


Sir Wilful, not accustomed 
to high life, later becomes 
boisterously drunk, to the 
consternation of everyone. 








é/ hi 


Thou art (without 
and Baldwin 


Petulant: 
an ass 
the rest 


half of 
half-brother 


a figure) just one 
yonder, thy 


is 


Waitwell: What a slavery have I undergone! 
Waitwell in the guise of Sir Rowland, with 
his wife Foible, Lady Wishfort’s maid. 
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Lady Wishfort: You have excess of gallantry, Sir Row- 
land, and press things to a conclusion with a most 
prevailing vehemence. But a day or two for decency 
of marriage 


Lady Wishfort: Out of my house, out of my house 


When Mirabell’s plot is revealed, the out- 
raged Lady Wishfort rounds on her maid. 











Lady Wishfort: Harkee, Vl 
break my nephew's match: you 
shall have my niece yet, and all 
her fortune, if you can but save 
me from this imminent danger. 


Lady Wishfort agrees to 
drop the question of Milla- 
mant marrying Sir Wilful, 
and to forgive Mirabell for 
the Sir Rowland episode if 
he, Mirabell, can defeat 
Fainall’s plot to get her 
daughter’s fortune. 


Below: The scene towards 

the end of the play before 

Fainall is finally outwitted 

and Mirabell wins the hand 
of Millamant. 


Fainall: If it must all come out, 


who let 


‘em know it; “tis but the way 


me to relinquish or abate one tittle of my terms; no, I will insist the more 
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the 


world 


That 


shall 


not 


urge 





The Actor's Debt (Conid.) 

Taylor, Berkeley Sutcliffe, Leslie Hurry, 
Motley, Doris Zinkeisen, Roger Furse, Paul 
Shelving and James Bailey have all been 
responsible for settings and costumes which 
delighted the eye and helped to impress 
plays indelibly upon the mind. Every season 
promising youngsters seem to crop up, which 
makes competition all the keener and the 
general level of work all the more effective. 
There are so many formidable rivals in the 
field that no designer dares to rest on his 
laurels. 

“In period plays I think it is better for 
the same designer to be responsible for both 
the scenery and the costumes, but in modern 
plays it is sometimes easier for an artist to 
design the setting and an_ established 
couturier to dress the leading lady. The 
couturier takes his theatre work far more 
seriously these days. He is not content just 
to make the actress attractive to the eye. 
He takes sufficient interest in the play to 
read the script and make a serious attempt 
to create gowns that will have the effect of 
heightening the scenes in which they are 
worn. The right gown can be of infinite 
help to an actress in conveying the mood 
of a scene. 

“ A glance at photographs of stage sets of 
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thirty years ago is sufficient indication of 


- the advance made in the design of drawing 


rooms and interior sets generally. They 
are now conceived, coloured and lit with 
such artistry that, apart from being a joy 
to look at, they create the illusion of rooms 
that are actually lived in.” 





Echoes from Broadway  ((ontd.) 

Curiously enough, despite its great success, 
this best play of the year is suffering from 
a bad case of split personality in its present 
production. The director, Joshua Logan, 
who fashions only hits, seems to have used 
the text as a springboard to reveal his own 
inventiveness and skill, which are consider- 
able, but in so doing, he has missed almost 
completely the feel and heart of Mr. Inge’s 
rueful drama. During the first act we had 
the uncomfortable feeling that we were 
hearing one play, the author’s, and seeing 
another, the director’s, and a rapid adjust- 
ment was necessary on our part to accept 
the production on Mr. Logan’s terms if we 
expected to get anything out of Picnic at 
all. It was as if, say, Hollywood snared 
that lovely scenario, Brief Encounter, first 
and in order to ensure its success, gave it 
the million dollar treatment, immediately 
casting Ava Gardner and Clark Gable in the 
Celia Johnson-Trevor Howard rdles. 

A most successful revival of Shaw’s 
Misalliance is also part of this month’s good 
news. The second production of the New 
York City Drama Company won a whole 
set of raves and moved straight into a 
Broadway theatre to continue its run. Most 
of the credit for this tremendously witty 
production has gone to Cyril Ritchard, the 
director, for he has taken a most unlikely 
conglomeration of actors, from England’s 
highly skilled Barry Jones, to the movies 
ex-child star, Roddy McDowall, to dancer, 
Tamara Geva, to the little-experienced Jan 
Farrand, and whipped them all into a 
uniformity of style that has not been seen 
outside the British Isles. The play is a 
Shavian talk fest starting with the question 
should the daughter of a tradesman marry 
the son of a lord and rambling on to a 
million or so ideas dear to the heart of 
young G.B.S. Misalliance has long been 
considered minor Shaw; was not a success 
when first produced in 1910, but as you 
hear the howls fall one on top of the other 
in this current production, you know what 
man with a beard is having the last laugh 
now. 

The two other productions of the N.Y.C. 
Drama Company were both Shakespearean: 

(Continued on page 36) 





A Lost London Theatre 
The Story of the Royal Clarence, King’s Cross, by N M Bligh 


URING the last century there existed in 

London many theatres which have so 
completely disappeared that, not only their 
names, but the very fact that they existed, 
is unknown to the average playgoer of the 
present day. Between 1800 and 1900, in the 
area of London proper, excluding the outer 
suburbs, approximately 68 theatres were 
built, of which 20 have disappeared com- 
pletely, but in 1832 there were 16 of these, 
of which 8 are still active. Some have been 
altered out of all recognition into business 
premises, some have been swept away to be 
replaced by shops or offices, others have 
been demolished and cinemas have arisen 
on the sites, 

Of the lost theatres in the area mentioned 
there appears to be only two which still 
retain their exteriors substantially unchanged, 
and one of these is seen daily by the 
thousands of travellers using King’s Cross 
station. This humble little place of enter- 
tainment was the Royal Clarence, and the 
front in question stands in Birkenhead Street 
opposite the station about a dozen yards 
from the Euston Road. The building is now 
the rear part of a restaurant which faces 
the main road; it is noted in the new 
volume dealing with the King’s Cross 
district in the survey of London series, 
together with an illustration of the exterior 
and interior reproduced from an original 
coloured print in the possession of the L.C.C. 
The house was originally the only part to 
take shape of a grandiose scheme to provide 
a large entertainment centre for the district 
and was at first called the “ Panharmonium ” 
(corrupted, of course, to “ Pandemonium ”’) 
and used by an Italian teacher of music and 
singing for his pupils. It was opened as a 
theatre in 1832 by J. B. Buckstone (later to 
be inseparably connected with the Hay- 
market) and Mrs. Fitzwilliam his actress 
friend and business partner. 

During the life of William IV the house 
was known, out of compliment to him, as 
the Royal Clarence, but in subsequent stages 
of its history it passed under the names of 
the New Lyceum, Regent, Argyll, Cabinet, 
and King’s Cross. Many celebrities appeared 
on its boards: Edmund Kean played Richard 
Ill here, but as he died in 1833, the year 
after the theatre opened, this must have been 
one of his last appearances; other players 
of note were Jeffries the clown in 1837, 
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The exterior as it is to-day 


J. L. Toole, the “ great little * Robson, and 
Arthur Williams the comedian. A _ later 
function of the theatre was to provide oppor- 
tunities to ambitious amateurs or aspiring 
professionals to take on roles in Shakes- 
pearian and other productions on payment 
of fees scaled to the importance of the part. 

The illustration previously referred to 
depicts the tiny stage and interior with a 
characteristic audience of the 1830's, the 
width of the house being about equivalent 
to a dozen persons in:a row; on each side 
we see three tiers of balconies, each holding 
a single line of spectators, and fully occupied, 
with the topmost row in the unenviable 
position of being apparently level with the 
ceiling! The exterior with the adjacent 
buildings and a chapel shows little change, 
apart from minor alterations, at 120 years 
distance, from the view presented today, 
with the notable exception that a pleasant 
dens is now replaced by King’s Cross station. 
and leisurely background of trees and gar- 

The theatre, on the whole, seems to have 
had a very chequered career with consider- 
able runs of bad luck. Sherson, in his 
Lost London Theatres gives an account at 


(Continued overleaf) 





some length of the fortunes, or misfortunes, 
of the place, and includes an amusing if 
rather pathetic story of Blanchard’s one and 
only visit, and an accidental visit withal, 
illustrating the poverty-stricken condition 
into which it had fallen when, to an audience 
of some thirty persons, an orchestra of one 
fiddler and a cast of five players strove to 
present a music drama, with the company 
doubling all the characters and changing 
costume by the expedient of turning their 
coats inside-out or adding or removing a 
collar. He did not wait to see the end of 
the performance! By 1870, or soon after, 
the activities of the little establishment 
appear to have terminated and the house 
ceased to figure in the annals of the stage. 
And now, eighty years later, the facade 
still stands, its original purpose forgotten. 
Can it be that in the district there still lives 
some nonagenarian or even centenarian who 
can recall a visit in his early youth to the 
simple entertainment within its walls? 





Echoes from Broadway ((onid.) 

Love's Labour's Lost played against Edwar- 
dian settings and costumes and managing to 
garner a few enthusiastic notices and The 
Merchant of Venice with Luther Adler 
trying to make Shylock as sympathetic as 


possible and finding no critical support. 
These productions did, however, bring forth 
a unanimous critical chant calling for the 
training of American actors in the classics. 

Tyrone Power made his Broadway debut 
with the vastly experienced Judith Anderson 
and Raymond Massey in a reading of 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s classic on the Civil 
War, John Brown's Body, and held up his 
end admirably, proving a handsome and 
forceful stage figure. Charles Laughton in 
directing the performance keyed it for 
simplicity but never, to this observer, did 
three microphones, a balustrade and a sing- 
ing sound effects chorus seem so pretenti- 
ously arty. It is the kind of production 
where everyone on stage must bow his head 
when Raymond Massey reads the Abraham 
Lincoln lines. There are very few dramatic 
moments in the text but there seems little 
doubt a goodly portion of the audience was 
enthralled with the long narrative passages. 

The veteran comedian, Victor Moore, 
returned to Broadway in a revival of Paul 
Osborne’s On Borrowed Time, the story of 
the old man who held Death captive in a 
tree, but again familiarity with the material 
and a plodding pace is holding it back at the 
box office despite a magnificent collection 
of raves for its star. 
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Whispers from the Wings ( o/i.) 
eye on the future, so that the supply of new 
dancers will be constant in its flow. 

Of the many ballets he has seen, the 
atmosphere created by Andrée Howard and 
Sophie Fedorovitch in La Féte Etrange left 
him speechless with admiration. The ballet 
was inspired by an episode in Alain Four- 
nier’s novel, Le Grand Meaulnes, which Mr. 
Cerda read years ago in Chile and he was 
delighted to find it an equally memorable 
experience on the stage. Of the Frederick 
Ashton ballets he has seen, he considers 
Syivia to be that choreographer’s peak 
achievement, displaying wonderful use of 
classical steps and a complete mastery over 
the soloists and the corps de ballet. Among 
other ballets, he found Street Games most 
enjoyable, exploiting Walter Gore’s intimate 
knowledge of the English sense of humour. 
which he so happily translates into terms 
of the dance. Mr. Cerda believes John 
Cranko will earn the title of Choreographer 
of the Fifties. Just as his most mature 
work, The Shadow, seen at Covent Garden 
last month, creates an arresting atmosphere 
and powerful theatrical effect. so his 
earlier work, Pineapple Poll, still remains 
the finest comedy ballet created for years. 

This dynamic young dancer from Chile 
wants to stay in this country, improving his 
technique and working with a company in 
order to learn a repertoire and discover how 
so complex an organisation as a_ ballet 
company is run, both artistically and com- 
mercially. When he feels that he has been 
in Europe long enough to make an impor- 
tant contribution to the ballet in Chile, he 
will return there, to be welcomed by artists 
who, during his absence, will probably have 
matured out of recognition and be in a 
position to benefit from the teachings of the 
wanderer. 


a 





New Shows Reviewed (( 0) 


* 


** Three Cheers (Contd) 


the choreography by Hazel Gee is dull and 
uninspired. Things brighten up considef- 
ably, however, when the Wiere Brothers are 
around. Assisted by Mildred Seymour they 
are the comedy success of the evening. 
The second half takes places at “Chez 
Victor, on the London Casino roof.” Vic 
Oliver is here content to be merely the con- 
ductor introducing the various acts. The 
best of these are Page and Bray, an excellent 
dance team, Canfield Smith the American 
ventriloquist (with Snodgrass), and Sylvia 
Campbell of the incredible vocal range in 
Inca Interlude L.M. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DECCA RECORD 


Outstanding Achievements 


The 23rd annual meeting of The Decca 
Record Company Limited was held on 23rd 
March in London, 

Sir Cyrit F. Entwistie, Q.C., M.C. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 

Dealing first with the consolidated profit 
and loss account for the year ended 3lst 
March 1952, it will be seen that the balance 
from trading account amounts to £1,200,414, 
an increase of £548,906 over the previous 
year. The profit for the year before taxa- 
tion amounted to £800,539. Taxation 
amounted to a total of £422,689, leaving 
the net profit for the year after tax at 
£377,850 against £257,938 for the previous 
year, 

In the 15 months since January Ist 1952, 
we have collected in cash dollars equivalent 
to over £750,000 from record sales alone in 
the U.S.A. and Canada, which I think we 
can claim to be a remarkable achievement. 

Thanks largely to our large scale projec- 
tion television and our television-radio- 
gramophone combination set sales have 
forged ahead since September last and we 
can look for a satisfactory result on the 
year’s trading in this division of our activities. 

The business of the Decca Navigator has 
continued to expand, new hirings during the 
current year being at a greater rate than 
those of the year under review, which were 
double those of the previous year. 

Further striking progress has been made 
in the field of marine radar, total contracts 
of ships of all classes, including contracts 
with over 550 British and overseas ship 
owners, now exceed a total of 2,700. The 
largest single contract received recently was 
from Wm. Cory & Sons Ltd. for fitting 26 
ships. Substantial dollar contracts have been 
placed with us by the N.A.T.O. authorities 
for the supply of both Decca Radar and 
Decca Navigator receivers for Naval Forces 
in Europe. 

Since 31st March last over £1,000,000 of 
Decca marine radar has been exported, 
which is convincing proof of the merits of 
the equipment. 

The most striking feature of the trading 
for the current year of the Company and its 
subsidiaries has been a further advance in 
export sales. These will amount for the 
year to approximately £2.400,000, of which 
£670,000 will have been on account of the- 
dollar area. Even more striking is the fact 
that from Ist January 1952 to date over 
£1,000,000 has been collected in cash on 
account of dollar sales. 1 feel that we are 
justified in taking pride in this remarkable 
effort. 

The 


report was adopted 





New Shows Reviewed (¢ oy;./) 


“ Park Lane Revue ” 
(Park Lane Theatre) 

LATE-NIGHT Revue in Mayfair seems 

a good idea. The opening performance 
on 18th March had a full and receptive 
house. The items were reasonably topical 
and the production on the small stage was 
brisk and gay if not always scintillating. 
Jennifer Ramage made a good impression 
early on with Pep Talk by Sandy Wilson. 
Loudest applause went to Joyce Graeme for 
a gruesome take-off of a drug addict. Anna 
Neagle, the vogue of detergents and Ameri- 
can politics, were amusingly touched off in 
sketches by Anthony Chalmers. The pro- 
duction was by John Mayer. H.G.M. 


* Macbeth ” (King's, Hammersmith) 

ONALD WOLFIT appeared as Macbeth 

on 19th March and once again struck 
astonishment that so much physical force 
could reside with such awareness of poetic 
values and be so accurately and completely 
subdued to that awareness. Macbeth is, 
simply speaking, a ruffian who acts like a 
villain and reacts like a poet and Mr. Wolfit’s 
production and his acting expressed this 
perfectly. There is no need to new slants. 
psychological deviations or any producer's 
novelties when, as here, the actor has the 
power to magnify for us the basic passions 
and present them on an heroic scale. Mac- 
beth simply demands star acting, great act 
ing, and Mr. Wolfit supplies it. 

Rosalind Iden gave her Lady Macbeth a 
steely quality of will and drive and she also 
showed the character’s physical decline very 
movingly. Michael Ingham’s Macduff came 
out strongly in the scene with Ross and his 
pitiful tidings. The general company func 
tioned very efficiently. H.G.M. 


Wolfit season at the 
continue until Christmas 


It is now announced that the 
King’s. Hammersmith. will 
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Arthur Macrae 


is now appearing as Eteoneus in ** The Private Life of 
Helen,”” which he has adapted from Andre Roussin 
and Madeleine Gray's Paris success, ** Hélené.”’ Mr. 
Macrae directs the play (which is now on tour) with 
M. Roussin. Diana Wynyard plays the réle of Helen. 

(Portrait by Vivienne) 


“Romeo and Juliet” (Sadler's Wells) 


ARCH 12th saw the first’ performance 

in England of Romeo and Juliet, an 
opera in two acts by Heinrich Sutermeister, 
who was born in Switzerland in 1910. The 
opera ,was first performed in Dresden in 
1939. The English translation of the libretto, 
which Norman Tucker has made from the 
German translation of Shakespeare by 
Schlegel. is concerned only with the love 
story proper; nevertheless, acquaintance 
with Shakespeare’s play was a great aid to 
enjoyment of the present work, for the 
words were often indistinguishable. There 
was no Tybalt, and no Mercutio. The 
fighting, quite an ambitious affray arranged 
by P2ter Diamond, was all over soon after 
curtain-rise. The Queen Mab speech 
shared among a rather stylish octet. 


was 


The music expressed the rather 


Rending 


tragic, 


than the poetic, aspect of the story. 
strife called down an overhanging doom. It 
was not. of course. very melodic, but it was 
exceedingly well sung by the two principals. 
Victoria Elliott gave us a young but by no 


Juliet, and Rowland 
was a tenderly idealistic but not romantic 
Romeo, They made a _ sober Lutheran 
couple by contrast to the giddy Veronese, 
made up after the Beardsley style. who 


means ardent 


Jones 





surrounded them. Miss Elliott's voice has 
power and considerable range. but feeling 
seemed wanting until the second Act. When 
she had the stage to herself, in the Drug 
Scene and in the final scene. she seemed 
more carried away into the story and was 
then at her best. Mr. Rowland Jones’s fine 
lyrical quality in singing was well suited to 
Romeo. Anna Pollak brought style as well 
as good voice to the part of Lady Capulet. 

The orchestra under James Robertson 
impressed by its good work with what must 
have been an unusual score. There were 
at least two long passages when the opera 
was left entirely to the orchestra, with no 
action on the stage at all, like a delayed 
overture. Throughout, the drama_ rested 
like a raft in peril on the choppy sea of 
orchestration. Sounds of horns, drums and 
cow-bells hurried on the tragedy. 

There was a short ballet representing 
tilting at old Capulet’s feast, a novelty by 
John Cranko, which was neatly performed. 
Malcolm Pride’s dark, shut-in designs fore- 
shadowed and were probably conditioned 
by the Tomb of the Capulets, which was 
a Spacious, fine and private place when 
finally reached. The production by George 
Devine established the tragic note from the 
beginning. H.G.M. 


* The Shadow ” (Covent Garden) 

t? 3rd March the Sadlers Wells Ballet 
gave the first performance of a new 

ballet in one scene by John Cranko, set to 

the music of Erno von Dohnanyi. 

This symbolic work concerning a Youth, a 
Young Girl and his Romantic Love in the 
thrall of the Shadow, has moments of great 
beauty. The opening when Romantic Love 
first emerges from the enveloping cloak of 
the Shadow is particularly moving.  Svet- 
lana Beriosova brings great tenderness to 
this réle, contrasting well with the vivacity 
of Rosemary Lindsay as the Young Girl, 
whose three Lovers are danced with great 
brio by Brian Shaw, Desmond Doyle and 
Ronald Hynd. Philip Chatfield conveyed 
well the intricate emotions of young love. 
John Piper's delightful set and costumes adds 
much to the general atmosphere. L.M. 





Amateur Stage 
Notes and Topics 


OR their first production in the “ Tower 
Theatre ~ at Canonbury on 21st, 22nd, 
27th and 28th February, the Tavistock 
Repertory Company chose a play by Andre 
Obey. Man Into” Ashes. Translated by 
Arthur Wilmurt the play had its English 
premiére. It is a modern dramatic treat- 
ment of the legend of Don Juan and was 
first produced by the Compagnie des Quinze 
in 1934, being revived by the Comedie 
Frangatse in 1949. The production was by 
Carl Wildman, who, it will be remembered, 
produced his own translation of Cocteau’s 
Orpheus at the Playhouse Theatre before the 
war. He also produced Antigone for The 
Tavistock last year when the company were 
in their Albany Street Studio Theatre. 
* * * 
Walthamstow Educational Settlement are 
presenting Shakespeare’s Richard J//1 on 
17th, 18th, 24th and 25th April. 
+ 


om * 


On April 1Sth, for ten days, the Bradford 
Civic Playhouse are presenting Born Yester- 
day, by Garson Kanin. 

+ * 


+ 
The next production of the Middlesbrough 
Little Theatre will be Great Expectations, 
to be given from 23rd April to 2nd May. 
*” * * 


Dunlop Dramatic Society are presenting 
1066 And All That on 28th April to 2nd 
May. 


(Continued overleas) 
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Amateur Stage 

For their fifth production of the season 
The Questors are presenting, on 25th April 
to Sth May. Jean-Paul Sartre's Crime 
Passionel. Alfred Emmet is in charge of the 
production 


* * * 

The Priory Club, Tynemouth, will present 
The Importance of Being Earnest on 13th 
to 18th April 

* * * 

New Venture Amateur Productions are to 
present at the Pavilion Theatre, Brighton, on 
23rd. 24th and 25th April, The Gift of Ko 
Feng, by Joan Brampton. 


* o + 
Harrogate Dramatic Society, for the week 
of 27th April are presenting An Ideal Hus- 
hand at the Royal Hall. 
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W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS, ETC * SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
Diploma at the end of two-year course 


Principal 


For Prospectus ‘apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantile 2958) 


EVANS PLAYS 


THE NOBLE 
SPANIARD 
by W. Somerset Maugham 

Published for the 

















first time 


and now availabie to amateurs 
(One Set, 4m. 5f Si-) 


Enquiries to EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ, WC1 














FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 

The 1952-53 EDITION (472 pages) 
Containing all the information required 
ndividuals or societies in their search for 
the right play, the usefulness of this book 
nakes it unique. Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


aire ae 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we2 


























Mem prccrreny SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 


Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M 


Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 


Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 











eh SLIM IN 6 WEEKS—OR 


MONEY REFUNDED 
My) Revolutionary 


bath 
take internally, no 
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Printed in Great Britain by THe 
and Publishers, PracticaL Press Ltp., 
CENtral 1555. Registered at the G.P.O 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 
News Co 131 Varick Street 


treatment nothing t 
exercises, no rigorous 
For free booklet (in plain envelope) 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton 


New York, 13, N.Y 


LEWES Press (Wightman & Co 
1 Dorset Buildings, 
for transmission by magazine post. 
for South Africa: 
or any branch of the 


now available for 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
include some outstanding 


HARVEY The famous comedy. 6m. 6f. 2 sets 
““ Unadulterated enjoyment Cavalcade 5/- 


BLACK CHIFFON. The brilliant success from 
the Westminster Theatre. 3m. 4f. | set. 5/3 


QUEEN ELIZABETH saga? — Uprogriously 
ot 3 


amusing comedy 7m set 


THE THIRD VISITOR a! and 
comedy thriller. 2f. 6m. 2 sets. 4 


THE BICCEST THIEF IN TOWN The 
big West End comedy hit. 2f. 7m 


THE rr 
4f. 1 set. 5 


A LADY ean The 
success. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) t 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 BERWICK STREET LONDON wW.1. 


THEATRE 


arts 
MAGAZINE 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 


exciting 


recent 
1 set. 5/3 


Fine emotional drama m 


delightful comedy 

















Be si es 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
KQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur froductions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 





Devonshire Terrace 

Marylebone High Street, W1 
Opp. Royal Academy Music Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


Ltd.), Friars Walk, 
Salisbury Square, 


Lewes, 
Fleet Street, London 
Agents for Canada. Australia and 
Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A Internationa! 
American News Company Incorporated 


for the Proprietors 
E.C.4. Te.: 


Central News 





the Je ling helt. 
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159, NEW wer ST.. LONDON,W.1. 
and Branches thro oughout London 


Tel: bess 6000 (20 
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